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'.facing more or less to the south and the royalists to the 1644 north.

In half an hour the fortune of war was dramatically changed. Oliver's first task was to deal with Goring. He had some sixty troops of horse at his command. With Leslie, who had now rejoined him, in reserve, he flung himself on the victorious royalist cavalry, and, since they were demoralized and disordered by their wild pursuit, routed them after a sharp struggle. Then, with Manchester's infantry and Baillie's unbeaten Scots, he and Leslie turned on the last of Newcastle's foot. The Whitecoats retreated yard by yard to White Syke Close, and there, till ten o'clock, an hour after the battle was lost to their cause, the stubborn pikemen refused quarter and fell fighting. Their white coats were dyed at last, but not in the blood of their foemen. No Borderers in history or ballad ever made a more triumphant end. As the last of them perished there rose from the battlefield the thanksgiving psalm of the victors.1

The triumph of parliament was complete. There were more than 1500 prisoners, including several officers of high rank ; all the royalist guns were taken, and enough of their gay colours, said one report, to " make surplices for all the cathedrals in England, were they white"; the country people buried on the field over 4000 bodies, of whom the great majority wore the badge of the king. Newcastle's army had ceased to be, and northern England was lost for good to Charles. York surrendered in a fortnight, and Newcastle himself fled overseas. It was, as we know now, a decisive battle of the war, and even to the men of the time, to whom the future was still hid, it was plain that it had decided many things. One was

1 The authorities for Marston Moor are many, and will be found set out by Sir Charles Firth in Trans, of R. H. S.t 1898, and by Sir Clements Markham, The Great Lord Fairfax, 176-8. The only matter in real doubt seems to be Byron's conduct at the beginning of the battle. I have followed Sir Charles Firth's view as to the relative positions of Baillie and Lord Fairfax in the parliament line, and I have accepted in the main Colonel Hoenig's interpretation of Oliver's tactics in his Oliver Cromwell, Der Reitergeneral Feldherr und fitaatsmann (new ed., 3 vols., Leipzig, 1911), though he is frequently wrong in his facts, and is inclined to find undue subtleties in Oliver's achievement,